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PEN MAKER THE QUEEN 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public gener 
that by a novel application of his anrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has i 
duced a NEW SeRrEs of his usefal productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, Qua! 
MATERIAL, and above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and 
competition, 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality; they are put up i: 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-gimile of his signature. 


ene 


At the request of numerous persons Boar, in tuition, J. G. has introdue 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which ave especially ad: saeonty to the 
beiag of different degrees of flexibility, and with ‘fine, medium, and broad points 
the various kinds of Writing taught 3 in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationersend Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers « 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York 
37, Gracechurch ee London, 
Res TISH ‘OOLLE GE of HEALTH, Euston-road, London,—Forty yea 

use of these medicines (MORTSON’S VEGETABLE UNIVEIERSAI 

MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, 
truth of Mr, Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases, Being composed 
of voushaume matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experienc: 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every sta; 
human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever ot! 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. They are named 
No. 1 Pills; No, 2 Pills. Ae boxes at 7id., ls. .l4d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d 
family packets 11s. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, ls. 14d. per 
box. Mosison’s Vegetable U niversal Medicines are sold by the Hygei: an Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 

Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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THE GRADED, TRAINING, AND NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The schools of this Association among the Freed-men, are, in central 
localities, rapidly advancing to the rank of Graded, Training, and Normal 
schools. These higher schools are essential to the progress of the people ; they 
are the models for the schools below, and will soon send forth their supplies of 
teachers, and of men prepared for the higher walks of usefulness. They are 
moreover, a permanent requisition. The Southern States will ultimately endow 
a system of common school education, and thus absorb the Primary schools now 
supported by Northern societies, but these institutions of higher grade will not 
be supported by the States, and must remain for years as the educational 
contribution of the North, and of friends abroad, to the South. This Association 
recognizing the value of these higher schools, is giving its energies propor- 
tionably to them. 

The following are the points thus occupied—At Nashville, Tennessee, the 
Fisk school has grown into the Fisk University, incorporated by. the State, 
The grounds are eligibly located. The buildings, formerly used as a military 
hospital, are quite extensive, and when properly furnished, will accommodate 
1200 or 1500 pupils. The rooms are large and well lighted and ventilated, 
The courts within the walls are handsomely sodded, and the whole appearance 
of the place is neat and attractive. The institution embraces three departments, 
Preparatory, Normal, and Collegiate, and is supplied with an efficient corps. of 
teachers. The property was purchased in 1866 by the American Missionary 
Association, and the Western Freed-Men’s Aid Commission, at a cost of 
16,000 dollars. 

At Hampton, Va., near the spot where the first slave ship touched these shores, 
this Association established the first school among the “ Contrabands,” and at 
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that place it has founded Hampton College with its Normal Department now in 
operation. The buildings are situated on the beautiful and healthy shore of 
Hampton Roads, and the advantages consist of convenient and ample school- 
rooms, a farm garden of one hundred acres of land giving employment to the 
young men for a few hours each day, a female department on the plan of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, furnishing labour to the girls, thus giving the pupils a home 
and instruction in labour, in learning, and in the art of teaching, and in short 
fitting them for a true and useful life. 

At Charleston, S.C. the Association has purchased a Mission Home, and a lot 
for a school house on which the Bureau is erecting a first class brick building, 
the title to be given to the Association, and the school to be called the Avery 
Institute. 

At Atlanta, Ga., the Stoare school has also developed into a Normal school. 
It stands upon a site overlooking the city. Permanent buildings, suitable for a 
training school with a boarding department, are being erected. 

The most recent of these enterprises is at Mobile, Ala. The building was 
erected in 1847 and cost at gold rates 32,000 dols. It is of brick, stuccoed, 
four stories high, solid and imposing. It will accommodate three hundred 
pupils on the ground floor, and, by a little change, the same number on each of 
the floors above. It will make a pleasant home for the teachers. It stands on 
one of the finest sites in the city, on the principal street, occupying, with its 
grounds, half a block, (not less than an acre and a quarter of land) which, with 
other grounds belonging to it in the city, suitable for building purposes, amounts 
to six acres, This property has been purchased for the Association at a cost of 
25,000 dols., and is now occupied as a Normal and High school, 

At Augusta, Macon, and Savannah, Ga., Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., 
Beaufort and Raleigh, N.C., the Association has also provided for Normal 
schools. 

These valuable properties were purchased by the Association, not out of its 
current receipts, but with money furnished by the special contributions of 
liberal friends, by appropriations of the Freed-men’s Bureau, under the laws of 
Congress, and from the estate of the Rev. Chas. Avery, late of Pittsburg, Pa., 
whose noble bequests have aided the Association so materially in its work here, 
and in Africa. The contributions which have enabled the Association to 
purchase these properties, do not provide for the expense of furnishing the 
rooms, nor for the support of the teachers ; and these expenses are necessarily 
greater than in the common schools. Hence these buildings, while they vastly 
inerease the facilities of the Association for usefulness, yet impose largely 
increased burdens upon its treasury, already taxed severely. 
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THE FREED-MEN AND THE PRESS. 

A suggestion occurs in the pamphlet entitled Jamaica in 1866, of great 
practical importance in relation to the use of books by the Freed-men of 
Jamaica. “It is one thing,” the writer says, “to teach children to read, and 
another to induce them to form the habit of reading. The defieiency in this 
respect is, as might be expected, great. Much of the literature which is so 
attractive to our population at home, is neither interesting nor very intelligible 
to the people in Jamaica. If we take up, for example, a number of the 
British Workman, or the Leisure Hour, we shall find in it allusions to many 
things familiar to us, but which are entirely outside the range of observation 
and experience of a clever boy or girl in a Jamaica school. Though the 
language is intelligible, the topics, the allusions, the local colouring, are 
unfamiliar. And such being the class of reading that is already accessible, 
(always, excepting the Bible and a few standard religious books) the readers 
are much fewer than they ought to be. 

Many of the missionaries keep on hand a small selection of the excellent 
books of the Religious Tract Society, which they sell to their people, and 
occasionally a little effort is made at colportage, but much more needs to be 
attempted in both these ways. In addition to which it is greatly to be desired 
that interesting and instructive books, specially adapted to the present range of 
thought and observation of the emancipated people of our colonies, should be 
prepared. The love of reading, we venture to believe, would rapidly form and 
spread, if it could be supplied with the right aliment. 

These remarks apply in full force to the preparation of religious tracts. To 
be thoroughly effective they should be written in the colonies, as well as for 
them: although there are, of course, numbers of the population to whom good 
tracts from the mother country are every way suitable, 

In the present transitional and therefore critical period of the history of the 
colony, the care and help of christians at home, in respect both to religion and 
education, cannot safely be withdrawn. The island is not yet prepared te 
surrender the inestimable advantage of Christian influence supplied from the 
bosom of the mother country, while there is much in the past and in the present 
to warrant hope and to excite gratitude, yet possibly British Anti-Slavery 
Christians have somewhat underrated the difficulty of raising a population, 
darkened in intellect, and embruted by the moral nature of slavery, to the 
dignity of a free Christian manhood. For even now the root of the evils that 
afflict Jamaica is its low social condition. In the parochial district of Clifton, 
in the Port Royal and St, George’s Mountains, one of far higher than average 
morality, we were told by the incumbent that the proportion of illegitmate births 
was one third; while in the island at large it is estimated at two thirds. This 
state of things, at once the source and the evidence of so much evil and 
degradation, must be taken along with a due estimate of the far worse condition 
that preceded it. Under slavery the Christian virtues were necessarily 
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repressed and discouraged, violence and impunity were clothed with absolute 
power, and the “family” divinely instituted as the fountain of social order and 
of all true progress could scarcely be said to exist in any correct sense of the term.” 

We fear that as yet the Freed-men have no pure and sound literature that 
may be called their own. There is a beginning in the Southern States of 
America, in the use of the press on the part of the religious societies, and with 
further progress in education the talent may be called out to supply the kind of 
reading best adapted to the Freed-men and to instruct, invigorate, and stimulate 
the coloured race. But for some time there will be need of the friendly help of 
those who take a real interest in their welfare. No doubt in Jamaica and other 
parts of the West Indies, there are native ministers and gentlemen of education 
who might prepare publications for the people; but hitherto there are few 
indications of interest in the matter. There are difficulties also with respect to 
the style and cost of printing, but it may be useful to call attention to the 
subject. The friends of the Freed-men on reflection must be convinced that 
little comparatively has been done to restore the decayed places, and to lay 
deep and strong foundations for social order and progress, Many things have 
been hastily touched, and then dismissed from consideration. Butwe can never 
tell how far a practical hint may prove the oecasion of supplying a want 
that has long been felt. Itmay happen, just when we are deprived of the means 
for furtherance of the objects we have sought in vain to promote, a few benevo- 
lent and influential men may be impressed with a sense of responsibility in 
reference to the condition of the people, and devise the “ liberal things” impera- 
tively required. When, some time ago, we met representatives of the Freed-men 
of Jamaica in London, we urged them mest earnestly to try to induce their 
coloured brethren to support some organ of the press, that might represent in 
the mother country, their real state and condition, for their protection and 
defence ; the result has not been very cheering. It may be from the dormant 
state of many, and the absorption of others, in their new commercial under- 
takings. Yet we must not despair, the Freed-men, four millions or more in 
number, ought to know that if they have no voice in the periodical press, they 
will never attain to the enjoyment of permanent and well-regulated freedom. 
The suffrage will do little or nothing for them if they cannot themselves 
contribute to some extent, at least to the formation of sound political opinion. 
To understand the necessity of this agency however there must be an advance 
to a certain stage of civilization, which perhaps we are not yet entitled to 
expect. Feeble as our efforts in the rmzp-Man have been, if we had been 
seconded by a thousand subscribers amongst those whose good we have anxiously 
sought, the influence of the facts furnished in its pages would not have been 
without their weight, 

We have a very strong conviction that it is for the interest of all classes of 
the community that the Freed-men should combine intelligence and order with 
their sudden and almost unexpected emancipation. 
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The outbreak in Jamaica was caused by the apprehension that slavery was 
about to be re-imposed. In the absence of certain information from sources on 
which they could rely they were soon excited by the agitation honestly meant, 
but not without danger. It will be so again unless the proper means of pre- 
vention is taken. The purpose is already avowed in some parts of the South- 
ern States to bring back slavery, and in some sudden pause it is fearful to 
think what evils may arise. Light then is required rather than heat. When 
a vast number of uninformed and ill-advised people are stirred up for the acqui- 
sition of their rights, the redress of grievances or to repel an encroachment on 
their liberties, they think only of physical force, hence the wild and temporary 
hurricane from which real freedom always suffers. The force that is alone 
invincible is that of truth made so clear as to compel general conviction. If 
the Freed-men could once thoroughly understand this, and work together to 
maintain their common cause, not as one separate from that of humanity at 
large, bring out the facts promptly and universally necessary for their vindica- 
tion, give them wide circulation, and in the meantime act with patience and 
consistency in all the relations of life, nothing could arrest their progress, the 
insolent pride and barbarity of their old task masters would only tell against 
themselves, the millions before oppressed would rise, shake themselves from 
the dust, and shine forth in the light of intelligence and moral worth in a way 
that would make all resistance powerless. Unless the more instructed of the 
Freed-men do comprehend this, and act together, and if they suffer the voice 
raised here on behalf of their cause to be silenced, we cannot but look again 
for scenes of violence, disorder and misery, which may throw back the cause of 
freedom for generations. It is not the less important that the benevolent friends 
of the Freed-men should watch with care the course of events. We scarcely 
understand as yet the magnitude of the changes involved in the emancipation 
of four millions of people. Of necessity there must be the displacement of 
many things, and difficulties in consequence will occur, against which no human 
forethought could provide. The relief of pressing want in the great emergency, 
was in itself wise and humane. But problems yet remain to be solved, that 
will require our best attention, and the most accurate and complete information 
that can be obtained. We trust our friends see this clearly. No professed friend 
of the Freed-men can be entitled to confidence, who would either from indiffer- 
ence or caprice, stop the publication that now exists for their defence, 
encouragement, and practical direction What protection can any people have 
either in commercial or political relations, who cannot avail themselves of the 
service of the press? To turn the Frep.Man into a mere Trade Circular, as 
the organ of a commercial company, would be simply to betray the cause we 
have been anxious to maintain. 
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DESTITUTION OF THE SOUTH. necessary to sustain life, nor with the remu- 
The unhappy people of the South are|nerating labour to enable them to realize a 
changing their tone. Notwithstanding the | support, excites forebodings in the future. 
magnanimity and remarkable liberality; ‘* The destitute, when made frantic by the 
of the North, the Sonthern journals have/| pressure of starvation, must be driven to 
never ceased to write in a strain of malignant | desperate measures to support their existence. 
vituperation, and to pour contempt on the| How this alarming and too well conceived 
School marms,” and ‘ Yankee teachers.” | apprehension may be averted or even modified 
We observe at this time a placard in London | is a matter for earnest and speedy considera- 
to announce a lecture, to be given by a) tion; not only to save the lives of the impro- 
Southern clergyman, on behalf of the ‘‘noble| vident and the indolent, but to protect the 
people” of the “Confederate States of|lives and comfort of the industrious and 
America.” The reverend lecturer seems to/ thrifty, who are now mostly in possession of 
be a “ritualist,” and as a recommendation of| ample means to provide for their own wants 
himself to the British public, he states that during the year. Their present supplies, the 
he had something to do with the “ Pan-Angli-| fruits of their own industry and prudence, 
can Synod.” He will speak, he says, of| exposed as they necessarily must be through- 
** Crockodiles,” and exhibit the autographs of| out the country, may be taken from them by 
the Confederate generals, and leading men/| bands of lawless, starving men, overrunning 
and women of the South. It wouldadd much/the South, and they be left in the same 
to the interest of this exhibition of curiosities, | destitute and perilous condition as the in- 
if he would produce the original draft of Mr.|dolent; and they too, without fault on their 
Stevens’s scheme for the new constitution, | part, be placed among the starving multitude. 
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resting on the corner stone of slavery, and 
at the same time shew us the old lady’s cloak 
in which Jefferson Davis tried to escape. We 
should also like to see a stuffed bloodhound, 
like the breed employed to hunt the fugitives 
from Andersonville. We have people here no 
doubt who will be ready to contribute to the 
noble Confederates, but the number of donors 
would be increased ifin their distress they would 
try to be modest, and to use a little common 
sense. The following is a letter from a cor- 
respondent in the South, to the Hditor of the 
New York Observer. We do not think that 
the ‘‘ most refined ladies” of the South have 
much to fear from the freedom, if they will 
only gradually change their violent and des- 
potic manners. We must not expect too 
much at once, but 9 little moderation will be 
beneficial to them. 
** Marietta, Ga., Jan. 29, 1868. 
“The social condition of the Southern 
States occasions much anxiety; the know- 
lédge of the great destitution which exists 
among a very large part of its population, 
composed almost entirely of the Freed-men, 
without the means possessed by the more 
favoured portion of the population, to provide 
the destitute as a gratuity with the food 


‘The indolent, who have brought upon 


themselves, by their own negleot and faith- 


lessnese, their present destitution and want 
may merit but little public sympathy, yet 
their children and infirm members of their 
families, will be involved in the same 
calamity ; and no less will be the sufferings 
of the industrious, who may be robbed of their 
stores; their cases demand timely sympathy 
and protection. 

**In many parts ofour State, the negro popu- 
lation exceed the whites, ten to one; and 
among these whites are many of our best 
families, in respectability, intelligence and 
moral worth; formerly possessed of large 
wealth, with all its attending comforts—now 
in comparative poverty, only possessing, in 
property, heretofore valuable and productive 
bodies of land, now of but little value to 
them; and numbered among these families, 
are our most refined ladies, unaccustomed to 





the privations incident to poverty, or to the 
anxieties attending a residence exposed to 
lawless perils. Such is the situation of the 
large body of our best citizens, at the com. 
mencement of this fearful year upon which we 
have entered, so pregnant with mischief—too 
threatening to remain in comfort at their only 
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homes, and yet too poor to move to places of 
greater safety; and among these unhappy and 
endangered families, are many who were op- 
posed to secession and the rebellion, who 
have no political taint attached to them, yet 
who are cruelly made to suffer equally with 
the guilty. Can your readers not enter into 


the gloom which now overshadows the social | 


condition of the Southern States? Cannot 
the mothers and daughters at the North have 
their hearts affected with tender sympathy 
towards their own tender and defenceless sex 
at the South? Has the human heart become 
so hardened by a four years’ cruel war, that 
inpending perils are looked upon with in- 
difference, or is such indifference to be 
attributed to ignorance of facts ? 

“The negroes, as a class, are generally 
docile, harmless, kind, and respectful to their 
superiors, seldom inclined to do violence to 
others, but more disposed to befriend those in 
distress; if left to their natural inclinations, 
little danger from their violence would be 
apprehended by the whites living in the 
country, but when urged to deeds of violence 
by pressing hunger, and stimulated by the 
counsel and support of wicked and designing 
white men, ignorant and pliant as they are, 
they become ready instruments for destruction 
and murder; and may thus become the active 
agents in spreading desolation and blood over 
our land. If we have early relief, by remu- 
nerating employment for the idle and the 
destitute, the apprehended distress and dan- 
gers, if not wholly overcome, will be so 
materially abated as greatly to advance the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of the country. 
The southern people, in their present con- 
dition, are powerless te apply the needed 
remedies. Their only hope, under Providence 
ts in the means and power of the North—shall 
their hopes be vain?” 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

A correspondent from New Orleans writes 
in the Congregationalist :—** It would appear 
that the prospects for labour are very different 
in different districts. Labour is treated very 
variously, and then the blacks vary greatly 
in intelligence and disposition. 

“It is said by some that southern crops 


require reliable labour, and that slave labour 
hereabouts was reliable and cheap. The lash 
kept men at work from sunrise to sunset. 
When those men are free, in a warm climate, 
where scanty shelter and clothing suffice, it is 
natural they should wish to take life easy at 
first. Then the crops have been so small and 
sold so low, that planters have been unable to 
pay the high wages promised, and unfortunate 
complications of troubles have often béen 
the result. Here, as at the north, this season, 
employers have been losing money. A nor- 
thern man, of great energy, has fed and 
paid one hundred and sixty blacks for two 
years, without a dollar of income from his 
place. Cotton sold in his vicinity lately at 
eight cents when men expected twenty-five. 
He gives every week a peck of meal and four 
pounds of bacon to each hand. This man is 
doing much to solve the problem of labour in 
the south. He is his own overseer and says 
his hands work well. Certainly his own 
hands do, and his head also, for besides 
being the largest planter in his county he is 
Postmaster, Depot Master, Freight Agent, 
Register of Voters, Agent of the Freed-men’s 
Bureau, holds religious services among his 
people, and was lately called by the whites 
and blacks in a remote part of his district, 





to address them upon their mutual relations, 
and the topics of the day. An intelligent 
German from lower Missouri says the blacks 
are working well in his region, getting homes 
of their own, and appearing ambitious to do 
well. He was asked where a few German 
families could be had to go into Arkansas, ‘I 
have plenty German families,’ said he ‘but 
dey will not godere. It is not re-constructed. 
De German wants a home where he can be 
quiet.” ‘Oh they will not be disturbed,’ was 
answered. But he gave instances in reply of 
those who had found it uncomfortable there. 
In some parts of Tennessee'very large German 
colonies are taking lands, and more it is said 
are coming, for their agents now consider that 
State so far reconstructed as to be safe, 
**While there may be much idleness and 
discouragement at the South, there is also 
much enterprise and a determination that the 
energies of the people and the resources of 
the soil shall be developed without delay.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8. G.—Dr. Tomkins is now expected home 
in a few weeks. 








kept on. Our friend will push on the work | 
with vigour. 


The Hreed-lan. 
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tended for in the past was that 
slavery imperilled security, and placed 


Considering the difficul- |®” insurmountable barrier in the way 


ties in which we were placed, we are | of progress. 
thankful that the Frrep-Man has been 


What they now contend 
for is, that to treat the black man 
| different to the white, simply because 
he is an African, would be to perpetuate 
and aggravate the very same great evils 
| that produced so plentiful a crop of suffer- 
|ings and sacrifices in the past. What 
we demand is freedom for both white 


CONGRESS AND THE “FREED- land black. What we further solicit is 


MEN. 


| that the coloured man may be helped 


We invite special attention to the |in order that he may enjoy the blessings 


article on the graded schools ef the 
South, by the Rev. Mr. Strieby, of New 
York, which appears in another part of 
our columns. It will be highly grati- 
fying to the friends of the coloured man 
to learn that now that there is little 
doubt but the Freed-men are to enjoy 
the franchise, they are to have that 
education, that moral and religious 
culture, which all admit will better 
qualify them for the more satisfactory 
exercise of citizenship. When the 
writers in such papers as the New 
York Herald object to the exercise of 
the franchise by the coloured man, it 
is on this ground; that to admit him 
to the full exercise of the rights of 
citizenship, will be to degrade and 
hazard the future interests of the State, 
by the introduction of barbarian African 
voters. No one would deplore such a 





state of things more than the friends of | 
freedom, and of the coloured man. 
Personal freedom, whether it be the 
freedom of the white man or of the black, 
must under certain given circumstarces 
as the rule, yield to the security and 
advancement of the State. What the 





friends of freedom and of order con- 


of freedom, and be qualified better to 
discharge the obligations involved in 
his new condition. 

There are unfortunately very vague 
ideas afloat as to what is involved in 
the exercise of freedom. It has been 
so in every age of the world. The Jew 
thought he had privileges, and so he 
had, which Providence at that period 
of the world had designed for no other 
nation. The Greeks in their intellectual 
pride called all the rest of the world 
barbarians. The Romans gave the full 
exercise of civitas only to those who 
resided within the “City of Seven 
Hills,” or immediate suburbs. 
Their idea of the highest form of citi- 
zenship included simply two things, 
the connubium or the right to marry a 
Roman woman, and the commercium or 
the right to traffic at Rome. The 
large immigration of foreigners, and 
| the exigencies of the State compelled 
lthe Romans to yield the latter right 


its 


|to classes whom at first they rudely 
|spurned from every political privilege. 


The connubium they cling to with a more 
tenacious hold. The same difficulties 


are now before Americans for solution, 
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Little accustomed as that practical | the land. Our Saxon, Norman and 
people are to look at this question in| Plantagenet ancestors had very decided 
the light of past experience, all classes | views upon this point. A freehold was 
seem to have made up their mind that| such a holding of land as became a free 
the Freed-man is qualified, and entitled| man. It might be for his life, or for 

the life of another, or for ever. Its 


to enjoy the commercium or right to 
essence was its uncertain duration. 


trade. They bristle up in horror 

when ardent champions of the race| Our forefathers could not think of any 
urge them to leave the connubium as a| villein enjoying such a tenure. The 
matter of taste to take care of itself. | negrophobists have no such fear as this. 
In point of fact, both the questions|They would strip the coloured man 
as they presented themselves to that|however of the voting power, and 
eminently practical people, the Ro-| deprive him of public employment and 
mans, are now approaching a settlement | emolument, if not entirely, at least to 
in the United States. No one in many|a certain extent. They would perhaps 
of the States can prevent a coloured permit him to be a doorkeeper, but not 
man marrying a white woman: no|a clerk, or if a clerk he must have a 
one can prevent a white man mar-/low salary and be kept like.the ancient 
rying a coloured woman. We think|leper—apart. Without speaking of the 
it better for persons to marry into their | meanness and littleness of this oppres- 
own race and their own position. The|sion now that slavery is gone, it is 
enemies of the black man, loading him | obvious that the present opposition to 


| 
with opprobrious epithets on account of|the Freed-man has no better basis to 
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his colour, would, if they could, render | 
such alliances as we have referred to 
penal, 
They would also deprive the Freed-man 
of those political rights which pre- 
eminently characterise modern society. 


This we deem to be wrong. 


rest upon than an overweening vanity 
and a grasping selfishness. Sooner or 
later the world will understand the 
question, and then the negro will occupy 
the position to which his merits and 
his character entitle him, 








Nothing can be more striking nor 
| more worthy of admiration than the 
question the tenure of land does not|persistency of the Congress of the 
crop up at all in thediscussion. Land | United States in its defence of the 
is so plentiful in the United States, that | rights of the Freed-man. Every pos- 
although some white men shrug their | sible means has been employed, not only 
shoulders when “Negro Jacobs” buys|by the disappointed enemies of the 
a “brown stone” house in the neigh- | coloured race, but even by the President 
bourhood of the “Fifth Avenue,” no|himself, to weaken the courage and 
real estate broker refuses to sell to a| break the spirit of the legislature at 
coloured man on account of his colour.| Washington. How far success has 
A coloured man can bid at an auction | attended the almost obstinate efforts of 
or purchase at a private sale. In our|Mr. Johnston we all know. Steady to 


early English times no serf could own | its purpose, the great Republican party 


They would denude him of the fran- 


chise. It is singular that on this 
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has, with something like judicial im-| trade;. and this was a 


partiality, proceeded in its work of 
consolidating freedom. When in a 
future day the historian shall reduce 
to order the annals of this country 
during the last three years, we feel 
convinced that he will assign to the 
Fortieth Congress of the United States 
one of the highest places that any 
legislative body has at any time 
attained. May Providence permit the 
great Assembly of the American nation 
to finish the work it has begun and 
already advanced so far towards a satis- 
factory conclusion, 


COINCIDENCES RESPECTING SLAVERY. 


Epwarp Buck, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


The startling events in the favour of the 
coloured race in the United States have led us 
to enquire whether European nations have been 
dealt with upon principles at all analogous. 
To go no further back than 1776, are there 
indications that their progress in liberty and 
general prosperity has been measured by their 
willingness to do justice to the enslaved 
Africans under their charge? Have they 
been allowed to secure for themselves great 
advantages without doing something essential 
for the benefit of the slave; either putting an 
end to the trade in slaves, emancipating them 
or incurring expense for their further advan- 
tage? There are at least some curious 
coincidences which we will briefly point out. 

Take England for example; she was in- 
terested in the slave trade from the reign of 
Elizabeth, steadily, persistently, No sub- 
stantial effort was made to abolish it until 
Wilberforce and his friends began the work in 
1790, and completed it in 1806. 

Perhaps it would not be entirely safe to 
say that England lost her American Colonies 
as a penalty for her adherence to the slave 
trade, but it is worthy of notice that she forced 
slavery upon them, and refused to allow them 
or her lost India Islands, to check the slave 


grievance 
stated at large in the Declaration of Depen- 
dence. It is also worth notice how resistlessly 
England was drawn into the French Revolu- 
tion, with hardly an interval for breathing ; 
how fruitlessly she carried on the war, through 
four coalitions against Napoleon, until she 
had cleared her skirts, in 1806, by the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, then followed the 
successful campaigns of Wellington in Spain, 
then Waterloo, the result of the fifth coalition. 

True, the main work of the French Revolu- 
tion was the abolition of white serf-hood, not 
African slavery; and in England white serf- 
hood, and other. remnants of the feudal times 
had passed away more than a hundred years; 
there was no obvious reason why Hngland 
should be so much implicated in this French 
Revolution, commencing in 1789, and ending 
in 1815 by the treaty of Vienna. If there is 
any penal character to be ascribed to Eng- 
land’s share in one Revolution of the‘French, 
the penalty is by no means a slight one that 
she paid. Again, England had no success in 
breaking up the white slave trade of Algiers 
until. 1816, ten years after she had abolished 
the slave trade. This captivity of white men 
in Algiers and other countries of northern 
Africa, continued to be the standing terror of 
Europe, from the beginning of the sixteen th 
century. At times, captives were taken from 
the shores of England, and hurried through 
France to these African prisons. The first 
expedition of England in the Mediterranean 
after the Crusades, was in 1620, against these 
pirates, but it was unsuccessful. Blake, in 
1655, under Cromwell, bombarded Algiers, 
and Cromwell gave out the next year, that 
peace was concluded with the ‘“‘Pagan na- 
tions,” but this was merely temporary. Bishop 
Kenn, author of the “Evening Hymn” was 
chaplain to an English expedition on these 
coasts in the year 1685. Through the 18th 
century the Algerines were the means of 
awakening nearly all the pity that was 
awakened in Europe or America for men in 
captivity, but it seemed impossible to reach 
them. At length the United States, after 
paying tribute through Washington’s adminis- 
tration, beat them in 1804, and Lord 
Exmouth in 1819, in behalf of England, 
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'. It will tend to confirm our view of the 
influential nature of the black man’s interests 
if we notice again what occurred immediately 
after the French revolution. For some 
reason England entered at once upon her 
expiatory work. From being the enslaver of 
the black man, doing her full share in trans- 
porting the hundred million of slaves from 
Africa, she became forthwith his efficient 
friend. 

Looking over the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, 
we find boundaries settled, rivers opened, 
trade regulated for European states, but 
nothing in favour of human liberty, until we 
reach the clause, inserted at England’s sug- 
gestion, at the close of the instrument, 
abolishing the slave trade, a very different 
clause from the one inserted in the treaty of 
Utrecht, a hundred years before, when the 
sovereigns imagined they had secured the 
perpetuity of the trade. 

Again, at Leybach and Verona, 1816 and 
1817, the interests of the coloured man 
receive attention. Following this beginning 
on behalf of her humble client, England, in 
twenty years, made twenty-three treaties on 
the subject with European nations; with 
African powers sixty-five treaties; the first 
with Madagascar, in 1817, which has been 
faithfully observed, To keep the faithless 
Spaniards, Portugese, ‘and French to the 
mark, she has kept a fleet on the west coast 
of Africa, at an expense of nearly one million 
pounds per annum, and she has supported the 
colony of Sierra Leone, at a further expense 
of one hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
By such expenditures, to say nothing of Niger 
expeditions and other explorations of the 
interior of Africa, England has testified her 
repentance for the enslavery of the black 
man, and her desire to make reparation. 

While England is thus engaged in the cause 
of the black man abroad, we notice a curious 
independence between it and English liberty 
at home. Wilberforce and his friends, after 
1806, strove in vain to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the West Indies, with the aid of the 
planters ; until 1825 they had no thought of 
Emancipation; finding they could make no 
head-way in this direction, they gave their 
influence to the Reform Bill of 1832, when 





legal, municipal, and social reforms flowed 
apace. Among the first fruits of reform was 
the Emancipation Act, 3 & 4, Wm. IV., 
giving freedom to the West Indies, on the 
lst of August, 1832, at an expense of twenty 
millions, sterling. 

If England, thus far in our examination, 
has been dealt with on principles analogous 
to those that have marked our own history, 
how has it been with France ? 

Cochin, the latest and most exact writer 
on slavery* and emancipation, himself a 
catholic and a Frenchman, notices with 
sadness that the year 1685, in the reign of 
Louis XIV, was distinguished by the black 
code and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
This combination of bad laws set back the 
progress of France, and made the revolution 
peculiarly violent. It is strange to see 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, Petron, Talleyrand, and 
Brissot, in the very first year of its outbreak, 
affiliating with Wilberforce and his friends 
for the abolition of African slavery; and 
later making Wilberforce, Tom Paine, and 
Anacharsis Cloots, citizens of France on the 
same day in the year 1792. By some instinct 
of justice or expediency, emancipation was 
decreed in 1794, and St. Domingo temporarily 
freed ; but Napoleon, in 1802, re-established 
slavery and the slave trade on which France 
had been paying a premium from 1784 
to 1792. Without ascribing too much to the 
spasmodic decrees of the revolutionists, or to 
Bonaparte’s proclamation, during the hundred 
days, abolishing slavery and the slave trade, 
it will be enough if we attribute to the Revo- 
lution the solid work of breaking up white 
servitude in France, and catholic Europe 
generally, retarded as it had been by Romish 
influence since 1685. 

The Bourbons from 1815 endeavoured to 
help neither whites ner blacks, and they 
were driven away in 1830. After the three 
days’ revolution of 1850, which gave the 
kingdom to Louis Phillippe. Attempts 
were made to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves by special laws, with the slaveholders 
consent, very much as the English had done 


“Has Mr. Beck read the publications of 
M., Schoelcher ? 
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from 1806 to 1825. Emancipation was urged 
by their best men, Montalembert, Dr. Broglie, 
De Tocqueville, but all in vain. The court 
unwilling to disoblige the planters, hesitated 
between immediate emancipation, deferred 
but simultaneous emancipation, and progres- 
sive emancipation. But no soorier had Louis 
Phillippe fled in February, 1848, than eman- 
cipation was completed. The Act of March 
4th, 1848, gave the owners indemnity in part 
out of a fand of twelve million of francs, after 
the example of England in 1833, which had 
made a great impression upon the French 
people. 

Looking at France since 1776, it may be 
said at least, that the black man’s cause has 
by some means, been advanced step by step, 
and almost abreast of the white man’s cause. 

Countries like Spain and Portugal, that 
cling to slavery, have had a suggestive 
history, laying at least a foundation for our 
impression that France and other European 
countries, active heretofore in enslaving the 
African, have like the United States, not 
escaped the penalties. 

Spain, after farming out the slave trade 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to various parties, (England had it from 1713 
to 1743), still continues the traffic, and allows 


| compelted to inscribe on our banner, “all 
men are born free and equal,” and we have 
never been released from the grasp of that 
motto. Immediately on the close of the re- 
volution matters were shaped, as it were, for 
obtaining the freedom of all mankind, more 
especially the ultimate freedom of the black 
race. The slave trade was early abolished: 
the New England and Middle States became 
free: and the ordinance of freedom was ex- 
tended north and west of the Ohio. 

At the breaking out of the slaveholder’s re- 
bellion, by arrangements dating back from 
1776, we are found to enter the field and carry 
on to advantage the contest in behalf of 
mankind. 

Before the war closed, the black man is con- 
verted into a free man and a soldier; after the 
war closed, so thoroughly is his interest connec- 
ted with our interest that we are obliged to give 
him the ballot, and make him a juryman and 
witness—privileges which were considered 
incompatible with his condition in the 
English colonies in 1825; privileges that we 

| should have witheld from him in any other 
| exigency. 

As we look over the whole subject, and 
| Bee how the interests of this poor man have 
been obviously cared for: how he has a 


the Governor-general of Cuba an ounce of| Lofty Friend who has apparently hindered the 


gold, per head, for all slaves imported there. 
In the year 1852, so insecure did she feel, 
that she attempted to obtain from England, 
France, and the United States, the guarranty 
of Cuba, insisting at the same time, that 
slavery and the slave trade were necessary to 
her existence. 

If Spain and Portugal in the past have 
escaped ruin, which is quite a problem, it is 
not to be supposed that they can go on with 
impunity, when France and England have 
felt obliged to amend their ways, when 
Russia, not chargeable with African slavery 
but urged by the lessons of the Crimean war 

*-and by the general instinct of self-preservation 


white man in France and England, and the 
United States (and where else we have no time 
now to consider) from obtaining his full rights 
until ho has first reinstated the black man, in 
a measure, in his rights; we are inclined to 
make other enquiries respecting the dark 
| parts of history; to ask whether this matter 
| of slavery, white in former times, black since 
the sixteenth century, may not be employed, 
|as a key, quite as good as others that have 
| been employed, to explain and account for 


| divine favours bestowed upon a large scale. 


| Republican and monarchical forms of govern- 
|ment, Catholic and Protestant institutions, 
|have had their full share in this class of 


has manumitted her serfs by the decree of! speculations. In the light of our recent history, 


September 24th, 1858. 


If we trace the history of the United States, 


we shall find that, nolens volens, she has from 
the first been obliged to aid in lifting the 
coloured race. At the revolution we were 


|may not more emphasis be laid on human 
slavery as an obstacle in the past to Divine 
| favour and the temporal prosperity that flows 
| therefrom—the things which have been re. 
vealed by the slaveholder’s rebellion than they 
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ever were before, “ belong to us,” and may | shine upon a soul, or upon a race, than to ex- 
we not apply them with reverence to some of' clude it after that light has wrought its 
the problems connected with the sudden and | results upon theit natures. The party will 
long continued check of the Reformation: to| have hot work on hand, that shall undertake 
the new impulse to foreign missions imparted | to reduce the North American Freed-man to 
since 1800, to England and the United States? | vassalage. But this precisely is what the 
Without co-relating too exactly Divine and/| Southern oligarchy, broken in power, but 
human forces, may not the check and the| proud as before, are attempting todo. Their 
impulse have some connection with the doc- | hopes are fastened upon a recreant President, 


trine that until men have begun to clear their 
skirts of human slavery, they are not the most | 
eligible promoters of the gospel of peace and 
good willto man? Thus much for the past. 
Looking towards the future hopefully, we may | 
nevertheless expect that the United States will | 
be for a long time held to the work of eleva- 
ting the coloured man, whose bondage she 
has for so many years guaranteed, doing in a 
measure on this side of the Atlantic and in 
Africa the somewhat painful and expiatory 
work that England has been engaged in since 
the beginning of this century.—New Englander 


HOW ARE THE FREED-MEN CONDUCT- 
ING THEMSELVES ? 

Wretchedly enough, say the conservative 
papers of the ‘South, and the reactionary 
press of the North echoes the story. But the 
wish is father to the thought, and facts will 
not sustain the assertion. The reports of 
these papers are always subjected to the 
colour test. They strain ata gnatif it appears 
to be a black one, but swallow camel after 
camel if only they happen to be Caucasian 
camels. 

Seeing is believing, and we have the testi- 
mony of our own eyes to the good conduct 
of the Freed-men in that portion of the South, 
at least, which we recently visited. They 
have for the first time, in the different election 
precincts deposited their ballots, and have 
discharged this function of a free citizen with 
as much dignity, self-respect, and quietness 


and the movement in favour of a white man’s 
government. They fondly hope that the plan 
of Congressional reconstruction will be broken, 
and negro suffrage thrown overboard through 
the whole South. 

Meanwhile the work of education is going 
steadily on among the Freed-men. In one 
voting precinct in which a late army officer 
was registrar, one-half of all the blacks sub- 
scribed their own names to the roll, while of 
the white voters in the same precinct, only 
one in four were able to do it. This result is 
due to a Freed-men’s school which has been 
sustained in that vicinity for two years. No 
friend of the coloured people will claim that 
they are immaculate. Unprincipled men are 
found among them. They are necessarily 
ignorant and inexperienced in the arts ofa 
self-sustaining industry. But they are shrewd, 
docile, disposed to appreciate their privileges, 
and grateful for their new-born freedom. In- 
stances of violence or revolting crime are rare 
among them, though petty thefts in starving 
times may be expected to be frequent. They 
have laboured the past season as well as they 
ever did. The recent failure of the crops is 
the result neither of Yankee rule, nor of negro 
indolence, but is a part of His plan who is 
bringing this nation through great tribulations, 
that He may purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.”—Qongrega- 
tionalist and Recorder. 

This testimony is extremely important and 
worthy of entire confidence. _The Rev. Horace 





of deportment, as if they had been voters for 
many years, They are proud of this honour, 
and ready if need be to defend it. Of one 
thing we may be assured, namely, that having 
commenced voting, they cannot. be debarred 
from the privilege without producing serious 
discontent and certain danger to the public 
peace. It is easier to let the light of liberty 


James, one of the Editors of the Oongregation- 
alist and Recorder, devoted himself to the 
cause of the Freed-men in the time of the war, 
and personally witnessed the ignorance and 
wretchedness of the Contrabands, as they 
were called, and the wonderful progress they 
made in the Sea Islands. When the history 

of the great work of Emancipation comes to ~ 
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off, and our ministers have not unlearnt the 
lessons they unhappily reveived during the 
war. Could not some means be devised to 
bring the active and powerful minds of Dr. 
Guthrie, Dr. Arnot, Dr. Candlish, Dr. McCosh 
and Dr. Howson, of Liverpool, into connection 
with a few kindred spirits of America, for the 
advocacy of the cause in a publication like 
the Frrrp-Man. Could they not in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Tomkins, adopt it as their organ 
and give it a tone that would tell on public 
opinion more effectually than at present. 

Dr. Tomkins ig now in communication with 
the influential men, who could with ease give 
stability and power tosuch an organ. I trust 
he will not neglect the opportunity. It so 
happens, orrather it has happened in London, 
that an incorruptible witness has had to bear 
heavy personal penalties of every kind; in 
one case I know too well, to a point almost of 
exhaustion, and but for divine protection of 
personal ruin. In a cause for which myriads 
have shed their blood, this can neither be a 
cause for complaint or regret. He would be 
unworthy to be a standard bearer, who should 
wince under reproach, suffering or loss; but 
there is no necessity for martyrs, when a little 
common sense, not to speak of equity, might 
prevent all useless burdens. Here for example 
is Dr. Tomkins. I know no second man on 
either side of the Atlantic, who could put the 
case of the 40th Congress with greater clear- 
ness or more forcibly, than he has donein the 
present number of the Frezp-Man, but this 
is precisely what he has done from the 
first shot at Fort Sumpter until now. Whenever 
it was necessary to speak or to write, at the 
certain loss of friendship or consideration, 
that a public man so much values, Dr. Tom- 
kins took his stand and gave his testimony. 
That testimony most assuredly will be wanted 
again. The men are few indeed who at 
@ crisis can speak with certain knowledge 
of the facts, and right home whatever may 
be the consequences. It is then good policy 
to keep such men on their feet in the field. 
I wish I could say that eur American friends 
had always exercised just discrimination with 
respect to those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day. They are so generous, s0 
splendidly hospitable, and so ready to welcome 
a real British notable who comes amongst them 





that they condone in an instant all his 
offences, heap honours upon him of every kind, 
and in their ardour forget those who have 
almost had their lives crushed out of them by 
unrequited toil, or worn out by care, who 
might with timely consideration have been 
refreshened and strengthened for new cam- 
paigns. But it is not too late to change the 
course of action. 

JoHN WapDINGTON. 
9, Burrey Square, Feb, 25, 1868. 


ANDERSONVILLE. 

Miss M. D. Ayers, writing from Albany, 
Ga., Nov. 29, 1867, says :—‘* You remember 
how bright and beautiful the morning was 
when we left Macon for Albany. It was 
the happy opening of a happy work. The 
five members of our dear A. M. A. family, 
which you saw aboard the train that morning, 
composed nearly half its human freight, so 
scanty is the travel on these Southern roads. 

** At Andersonville a score of brighteyed 
boys and girls, with faces all aglow with ex- 
pectations, were waiting on the platform to 
welcome their teachers. Significant glanees 
were exchanged by our fellow travellers as 
two of our party bade us good-bye and joined 
the children, showing that they were informed 
of our movements, but no offensive remarks 
were dropped in our hearing. The sight of 
intelligent, happy childhood—the evidences of 
the beginning of a new life at Andersonville, 
ought not, I suppose, to have been a matter 
of surprise to me, with the knowledge I have 
of the earnest work done there last year. 
Still Andersonville was, to my mind, the 
same rayless region which I had visited two 
years ago. The glowing faces of that little 
band of children pierced with a bright ray the 
dark memory I held of Andersonville, and I 
cannot doubt that they will yet do much 
to redeem the darkness and hasten the 
morning. 

**We found Albany a straggling sort of 
town, the cotton depdt for this section, which 
is, on account of its fertility, known as the 
Garden of Georgia. Several new business 
houses are in process of erection on the prin- 
cipal street, through which a destructive fire 
swept a few months ago. 

‘We find the children remarkably in- 
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telligent, and are greatly surprised at the 
amount of information which they have picked 
up ‘since Freedom,’ having had very little 
regular instruction up to the time of our 
coming, five weeks ago. 

** There is a marked difference between the 
intelligence of the town and plantation 
children. Teachers on a plantation only 
twelve miles from here find that even the 
simplest school phrases and orders are 
not comprehended, not so much that their 
capacity is inferior, but the form of expression 
is new, and their own dialect is limited. It 
is tedious teaching them, as they must learn 
the use of words before the simplest lessons 
can be understood. 

**The ‘first vote’ has been cast since our 
coming. lt wasa proud day for the Freed- 
men, and a more quiet election was never, I 
presume, witnessed in Georgia. By order of 
Gen. Pope, all ‘bars’ were closed, $10,000 
being the expense of disobedience. None 
disregarded the order. I wish all the brave 
champions of Freedom could have seen the 
long procession of freedmeu as they marched 
to the polls on the morning of October 29th. 
Scraps from ‘Mother Goose’ came floating 
through my thoughts, as I watched the 
motley ranks tramping on, ‘some in rags and 
some in jags,’ comical hats, faded umbrellas, 
rusty muskets, ‘home spun’ trowsers and ill- 
shapen shoes—with {hasty feebleness and 
eager hastiness, tottering age and strong 
manhood—with women full of enthusiam, 
gesticulating and hand-shaking, laughing, 
and pouring out the gratitude, which would 
not be restrained, in praise to Him who made 
them free. 

“They gave expression to no erultation, 
and yet their faces could not conceal the pride 
and triumph which they felt. Every motion 
and gesture was expressive of the earnestness 
of their pnrpose, and their ‘tramp, tramp’ 
seemed to fall to the inaudible chorus of 
* Glory, hallelujah.’ ” 


Tue Rev. Newman Hatz has fairly entered 
on his campaign on the Alabama question. He 
addressed an enthusiastic meeting on Ash 
Wednesday, in St. James’s Hall. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted in favour of peace 
and conciliation. 
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From tue Rev. W. H. Jongs. 


Tavistock Was cieie Nene’ aap 
Wesieyan Chapel, Gunnis Lake, 2nd 

ete ing ee ee 
United M. F. Church, Tavistock ... 
Callington Wesleyan Chapel... ... 
United M. F, Church, Callington ... 
Wesleyan Chapel at Lew Down 

NO io) 5k Wei ape) at Kae 
National School House, Lew Down 
Wesleyan Chapel, Okehampton ... 
From the sale of the Frerp-MAn 


I lectured last night in the Wesleyan 
Chapel in this place, Okehampton, to an 
overflowing congregation; the response was 
very cheerful. On Thursday evening I am to 
deliver a second lecture in the same place. 
On Friday, the 28th inst., I lecture in tho 
Wesleyan Chapel at Stickelpath. On Sunday 
next, and during the ensuing week, I am to 
speak and present the claims of the Freed: 
men at Launceston and Park Gate. 

Yours truly, W. H. Jonss, 


Wesleyan Chapel, Ogbear, near 
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Advanced to Printer 5 O O 
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OoMPLIMENTARY.—Mr. Bright, speaking of 
the war in America at a recent meeting held 
in St. James’s Hall, said, ‘I believe of the 
majority of those who profess to instruct the 
people through the press in this city, that 
seven years ago they were ignorant as 
children; the men that sweep the crossings in 
your streets could not possibly have made 
greater errors than were made by those who 
ought to have been the leaders of public 
opinion in this country.” (Loud cheers.) 
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THE FREED-MAN. ili 
FREED-MEN. 


Appeal of the American Missionary. Association. 


The officers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year, But the falling off im the 
business of the country, and cons que ntly in the receipts of the 
\ssociation, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 

ng the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
ble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
iching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 
eparing the p nle for the intelligent use of the elective 
nchise. ‘In addition to its day, might, and Sunday schools, it 
establishing Normal hools for the training 6f teachers, 


: : : . . 
venty thousand of whom are now required. 


ine receipts ot » As8ociation. form the year ending with 
tember, have b ‘than the last, but its expenditures 
been pro . iter. A debt is, therefore, Inevitable. 
l a corres embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
ipts during this mon n reach 40,000 dollars; in other 
rds nearly rreat as y were last September. 
Last vear ow | met a noble response, and the amount 
| was raised, Ve as 3s now than then. . Shall we hav« 
ind thus enter yur new fiscal and school year without 
Wwras nt ? coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. | es for good and eyil will be largely 
tugmented, and hay unulated wei rht, Shall we be wanting 
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G. WHipPLe, 
M.-E. Srrtepy, } Secretaries. 
J. R, SHIPHERD, 



















































THE FREED-MAN. 


~ Sinternatiui itl Pemnarial Church, 


Every day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of England 
and the United States is identical, to spread our commerce, our freedom, 
and the Gospel throughout the world. Deeply impressed with this 
conviction, it has been resolved to erect a church commemorative of the 
unriveting the fetters of the four millions of slaves, and also of the ex 
cellent President Lincoln. 

It has been de ply felt that innumerable blessings would result from 
the more frequent interchange of thought between Christian ministers 
from the U nite d States and those of our own country. It is’ de sion cl 
to establish in connection with the International Church an American 
Service, to be conducted exclusively by American ministers, su plying 





for one or more Sabbaths. This will afford an opportunity for brethren 
England and from the United States ind converse with each 
ther, as well as to eneage in yotio tor the outpouring of 
Sp f G upon I ) t he wh le world 
Contributions already om loney raised 
PI WA HE CHURCH 
sam 1M ley, Esq | l ) 
Mr. Morl will re the ] Chapel 
Bui I pociety i ) } } 
The | sof the h ( 0) 
A fi 1 Ameri z \ | ) ) 
AL s rt. | . 
Ri Wim. 7 
Ful 5 ~ f 
Rus | 2 ) 
M si n ©) 
Freeman S. M ~ . , 
K. F. Sattert » a 
VI 
( ( alr \ 5 } | { { 
Per Mrs. Str han $+ 10 } 
] } HALI 
Ly Fy k S LOS 
Ministers, deacons, ai others wi line to co operat will please 
communicate with Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 
This important movement may be promote: 
J By ministe) allowing Hy 1 mkins to deliver a | cture prepared 


ny him on "4 braha ll Lincoln : in their lecture -TOOIUS. 
I. Ladies by working for a bazaar to be held in London. 

I Young aw hy tal 

IV. All may aid by subse riptions and by large or small donations. 
Contributions wud promises towards the above object are earnestly 


solicited, 


] 
i] ino colleetine books or colle c ‘ting’ ecards. 


Weybridge, Surrey; Fred. Tomkins, Esq., Inner Temple, London, E.C 
James Townley, Esq., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, JOC 
and Rey. J. H. Wilson, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 
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and may be sent to Benjamin Scott, Esq., Heath House, 














